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AMERICAN JEWRY IN DEBATE 
An Editorial 
from The Christian Century 

One of the persistent illusions, used 
effectively by Hitler and similar breeders 
of race hatred, concerns the machinations 
of a “united Jewry” against the welfare 
of the rest of mankind. It is strange how 
the idea persists, since there are few com- 
munities which seem more incapable of 
unity, or which pursue their conflicting 
opinions with more ferocity, than the 
Jews. At the present time the Hebrews 
of the United States are involved in a 
typical debate over policy, and if there are 
Nazi propagandists who are looking for new 
anti-Semitic material all they will have to 
do will be to read what each side in the 
conflict is saying about the other. The 
current bone of contention is the proposal 
to hold a Jewish world congress. This is a 
project dear to the heart of Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise, and supported with all the vigor of 
that famous orator. Dr. Wise believes 
that a permanent world congress of repre- 
sentative Jews would be able to bring 
effective pressure to bear on governments 
to protect the rights of Jewish minorities, 
now threatened in many parts of Europe 
and destroyed in Germany. Against Dr. 
Wise are ranged such a body as the Amer- 
ican Jewish committee, such an organ as 
The American Hebrew, and many of the 
most distinguished individual Jews in the 
United States. This group argues that a 
world congress would lend verisimilitude 
to the prophecies of those who foresee 
the formation of a Jewish superstate, and 
would play into the hands of trouble- 
makers such as disseminate the forged 
“Protocols of the Elders of Zion.’’ Without 
wanting to be drawn too deeply into a 
question which the Jews of America will 
have to settle for themselves, we never- 
theless must admit that the arguments 
against the wisdom of Dr. Wise’s proposal 
seem to us very weighty. And we are sure 
that Dr. Wise was mistaken wh:n, in the 
ardor of defending his proposal for a world 
Jewish organization, he told his New York 
congregation that the differences between 
Jew and gentile “are ethnical, inevitable 


and eternal.” 
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THE NEXT STEP 
George Edmund Haynes 
from the Federal Council of Churches 


The Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man involved in race relations are 
foundation stones which churchmen cannot 
reject and remain Christian. 

The founding of educational institutions 
such as Howard, Fisk, Atlanta Universities 
and Morehouseand Talladega Colleges was 
a superb service. The fostering of primary 


and secondary schools that laid the foun- 
dation for the present public school system 
for both races in the South was of incalcula- 
ble value. These schools and colleges over 
a period of sixty years gave the Negro 
freedmen and their children the chance to 
show they could master modern knowledge. 
No sane person today repeats the question 
of past periods whether Negroes can ac- 
quire an education. College graduates to 
the total of 20,000, many with graduate 
degrees of all grades up to Doctor of Phi- 
losophy from the highest institutions of the 
land, leave no place for doubt on that score. 

Changed conditions, however, create new 
issues and call for new action from the 
churches. A sinister situation now con- 
fronts Negroes in America: in industry, 
finance, commerce and agriculture heavy 
color bars prevent them from using the 
education these institutions have given 
them opportunity to acquire. Banks 
throughout America bar Negroes from 
every job except that of janitor or mes- 
senger. Executive offices of commercial 
corporations and industrial plants have 
unwritten codes that no Negroes need 
apply. Labor unions have either white 
clauses in their constitutions or Jim-crow 
practices in their procedures. Plantation 
owners connive with merchants to exploit 
helpless Negro tenant cotton farmers. They 
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use their political power to cut off from 
these disfranchised black people whatever 
protection they might secure through 
governmental measures. 

Will the churches take the next step from 
the campus of the educational institution 
into the struggle for economic and civic 
justice for these oppressed black millions? 

ee 


ONCE IN BITTERNESS 
Jonathan Henderson Brooke 
from Opportunity 


Once, in bitterness 
And sore frustration of mind, 
I swore to my brothers: 
“White folks are unkind.” 
But when I came to understand civilization, 
I said: 

“Perhaps, they are afraid.” 

A NEW PUBLIC ENEMY 

An Editorial 
from The American Israelite 


It is important for men and women to 
know who are their friends and who are 
their enemies. 

That is why The American Israelite 
gives space to the activities of the Nazis— 
in Germany and in America. If we know 
our enemies, we know better how to deal 
with them. 

In that connection, we call attention 
now to one Louis T. McFadden. 

He is the Louis T. McFadden who-— | 
when he was a member of the U. S. House 
of Representatives—requested impeach- — 
ment of the then President Herbert Hoover. 

Of course, he was laughed down at the 
time, and he was defeated for re-election 
to the House last November. 

Now comes Mr. McFadden, announcing 
himself as a candidate for the U. S. presi- 
dency in 1936 on a straight-out anti- 
Semitic, Fascist platform. He declares 
against “Jewish domination of the United 
States’? and “the evil influence of the 
international Jewish bankers.” 

Unblushingly he revives the old, dis- 
proved anti-Semitic libels. ° 

His dishonesty is revealed by the fact 
that he has disseminated the alleged 
“Protocols of the Elders of Zion’’—whose 
falseness has been established by non- 
Jews and Jews again and again. 

Non-sectarian newspapers virtually have 
ignored Mr. McFadden’s presidential can- 
didacy. He is a political curiosity. But he 
is dangerous—because he is well-financed 
and deaf to truth. 

The Israelite strongly recommends to our 
readers the following two precautions: 

1. That you take pains to ascertain the 
names and interests of Mr. McFadden’s 
backers—and cease doing business with 
them. a 

2. That you inquire from the Hotel 
Mayflower in Washington, D. C., just how 
it finds it convenient to harbor such an 
inciting, un-American influence as is Mr. 
McFadden’s headquarters. 
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The Second New South 


Rayford W. Logan 


PaOR fifty years the North has generally ac- 
cepted Henry W. Grady’s thesis of a New 
South that understood the Negro and that 
could be depended upon to treat him with 
justice if only the meddling, ignorant North would 
stop agitating the question. Occasionally, a Scottsboro 
case awakens the lethargic North to a realization of 
what Southern “justice” to the Negro means. But 
then much more important events like the Hauptmann 
trial, the Saar plebiscite, or Miss Amelia Earhart’s 
Pacific flight, quickly relegate the plight of the 
Southern Negro to the limbo from which he has been 
momentarily impelled. 

Today, a new social order is being created in 
America. But the Second New South must, obviously, 
be built upon Grady’s New South, just as his era was 
erected upon two hundred years of slavery. It is 
necessary, then, to examine the New South on the 
eve of its demise. 

Now, generalizations about the New South are 
as fraught with danger as are those about the Old 
South. The Old South had its Montrose Plantation of 
Stark Young’s ‘So Red the Rose,” but it also had 
plantations like those of Fanny Kemble’s husband. 
Just so the New South has its Shelbyville, Tennessee, 
where national guardsmen killed would-be lynchers, 
but it also has its Marianna, Florida, where a lynching 
was announced over the radio before it took place. 

Even segregation—to which self-respecting Ne- 
groes submit only with bitterness—presents strange 
inconsistencies. Thus, in some cities, Negroes enter 

street cars at the front and descend at the front; in 
others, they get on and off at the rear; in still others, 
they board cars at the front and leave at the rear; ina 
fourth group, they enter at the rear and leave at the 
front. Kentucky has “jim crow” trains, but Louisville, 
its capital, has no segregation on its street cars. In 
some localities Negroes have been compelled to operate 
their own bus lines because the white company refuses 
to carry them. A Negro who travels by train must 
know when it is best to get ‘Lower Thirteen” —a com- 
partment or drawing-room sold at the price of a single 
berth to keep the Negro from being seen; when he may 
ride in the middle of the pullman; when it is safest to 
accept a seat at the end of the pullman, and when it is 
unwise or impossible to buy any pullman space. 

Similar problems concern eating. Many restau- 
rants, especially those operated by Greeks, serve white 
patrons on one side of the room and colored customers 
on the other. Some combination store and filling sta- 
tions require colored travelers to stand outside to 
refresh themselves; others insist that they remain in 

~ the automobile; still others do not serve Negroes at 
all. A few permit them to eat and drink inside the 


station. Particularly embarrassing to colored women 
travelers is the fact that some stations refuse them 
lavatory facilities. In the cities some stores permit 
Negroes to take out orders only if they are to be con- 
sumed by their white employers; in others, Negroes 
may take out orders for themselves. 

Strangely enough, it is possible in most Southern 
cities to bring together without segregation white and 
colored people to hear a speaker. The meeting place 
may be the colored college or a colored church; more 
rarely the white college or a white church. These 
assemblies, however, are frowned upon by the domi- 
nant sentiment in the community. 

One of the most vexing problems is the use of 
tax-supported state libraries. Thus, the state library 
at Richmond, Virginia, permits Negroes to consult 
the card catalogue and to draw books to take home. 
In the law division there is no segregation at all, but 
the colored student who wishes to use books from the 
shelves in the general reading room is assigned a table 
completely out of sight. The attendants in some of 
these state libraries are very courteous to Negroes. 
Others are so deliberately mean, or so far from helpful, 
that Negro scholars abstain from using them even if 
the material cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

On the question of capitalizing Negro there is no 
more unanimity in the South than at the North. The 
lower case ‘‘n” is, however, still generally used. The 
Atlanta Constitution, ‘““The South’s Standard News- 
paper,” calls a colored person Mr. or Mrs. only in paid 
funeral announcements. This same paper once carried 
a headline stating: ‘‘Man, Negro Killed.’’ Since “Man” 
indicated, of course, the white victim, what must the 
Negro have been? A New Orleans paper calls a colored 
woman, prominent in civic affairs, by her dead hus- 
band’s name rather than refer to her as Mrs. 

Many Southerners who consider lynching a 
heinous crime make a distinction in their appellations. 
The editor of one of the South’s most liberal papers 
once instructed his colored butler never to call the 
colored woman president of a. bank Mrs. The most 
striking instance in my personal knowledge occurred 
in a visit I made with some friends to a Georgia chain 
gang. The white guard called out, “Bring that big 
‘nigger’ down and show him to these colored gentle- 
men!” In general, however, it is the “nigger” and not 
the “colored gentleman’ of whom the South preens 
itself that it is the Negro’s best friend. The truth is 
that the South may know something about the 
“nigger,” or, as some Northerners prefer, the “‘darkey.” 
But it knows little, because it does not want to know, 
about the colored man—the Negro. 

Nowhere are the spiritual descendants of Simon 
Legree more in evidence than in the police courts. 
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Regularly, even in 1935, such expressions as these are 
common: “Bring that black wench up here!” “Nigger, 
what’s your name?” Southerners, of course, are con- 
vinced that justice is dispensed in these courts. 

Almost without exception, the Negro vote in the 
New South is without influence. Virginia in the last 
few years has grudgingly permitted Negroes to vote 
in the Democratic “white primaries.” In Texas, Gal- 
veston and San Antonio place practically no restric- 
tions on colored voters. Harris County in the same 
state is so persistent in its refusal to allow Negroes to 
vote in the ‘‘white primaries” that colored citizens are 
now seeking a third decision from the United States 
Supreme Court that they cannot be barred from those 
primaries. Some places in Alabama allow a few Negroes 
to vote. Another locality refused to let a colored 
college president vote. On the whole, however, the 
New South is almost as solid in its determination to 
exclude the Negro from the suffrage as it was in 1876. 

Virginia is also the only state in the New South 
in which Negroes are now serving on juries. It is as 
yet impossible to decide whether this concession is 
part of a well-laid scheme to prevent the issue from 
being taken to the United States Supreme Court, or 
whether it indicates a nascent liberalism. 

Nowhere in the New South do cities or states pay 
colored teachers of equal or superior training the same 
salary that they pay white teachers. The maximum 
wage of colored teachers is generally equal to the 
minimum of white teachers. Nowhere in the New 
South are equal per capita appropriations made for the 
education of white and colored children. 

Nowhere in the New South are equal wages paid 
to workers of the two races, unless they are Federal 
employes. Four dollars a week, plus the cast-off finery 
of the mistress, is a very good wage for Negro do- 
mestics, as Secretary Frances Perkins learned last year. 
Governor Eugene Talmadge has succeeded in having 
unskilled Negro labor reduced to fifteen cents an hour. 
W. T. Anderson, the editor of The Macon Telegraph, 
succinctly stated the economic plight of the Negro 


when he said recently: ‘‘During slavery we gave the 
Negro something to eat, some clothes to wear, and 
a place to sleep. Now we give the Negro something 
to eat, some clothes to wear, and a place to sleep.” 

Peonage is almost as rampant in the rural New 
South as slavery was before the Civil War. As Sterling 
Brown sees it in his “Southern Road”’: 

Old King Cotton 
Old Man Cotton 
Keeps us slavin’ 
Till we’se dead an’ rotten. 
Or, as Dr. Charles S. Johnson shows in his “Shadow 
of the Plantation,’ not even Tuskegee Institute has 
changed radically the slave tradition in its immediate 
neighborhood. 

My own conclusion, after eight years of residence 
in the New South, may be expressed in the famous 
words of Chief Justice Taney in the Dred Scott de- 
cision: “The Negro has no rights that the white man 
is bound to respect.”’ In general, the New South on 
the eve of its demise is as adamant in its determination 
to cheat the Negro out of the benefits of the New Deal 
as Grady’s New South was determined to cheat the 
Negro out of a fair share of the prosperity of “rugged 
individualism.”’ This is distressing, but it is also 
illuminating. The classic justification for the rejection 
of the social-reform measures of Reconstruction de- 
clares that they were the work of “carpetbaggers,”’ 
“scalawags,”’ and “ignorant Negroes.” But the New 
Deal is the program of the Democratic party, of an 
adopted son of Georgia. The South, in other words, 
now has a chance to show how 7¢ will handle its own 
Reconstruction, free from Northern meddling. 

The Negro, deserted by the North, despised by 
the New South, nevertheless keeps “‘inchin’ along.’ 
He is not going to leave America. Neither is he going 
to die out. He is not joining revolutionary parties in 
large numbers. There is, however, much less of the 
“Take the World but Give Me Jesus” attitude, and 
more of the lament, ‘How long, O Lord, how long?”’ 
Will the Second New South hear his cry? I doubt it. 


Democracy Must Meet Basic Human Needs 
Edward L. Israel 


a) HE rabbinical interpretation of the ethical 
‘; mandates regarding contemporary economic 
life draws its inspiration directly from the 
social teachings of the Bible and later Jewish 
religious literature. In the laws of Moses, we find 
religion specifically identified with the practice of a 
code of life which makes human rights paramount to 
any rights of property. The great Hebrew prophets 
concerned themselves not only with uttering generali- 
zations concerning social justice, but they made these 
declarations specific in terms of evils of land monopoly, 
food adulteration and unethical business practices 
which existed in their days. It is in the spirit of a 
continuation of this heritage of Judaism that we today 
feel the necessity of applying our God idea to concrete 
problems of contemporary economic life. 

If there were no poverty in the world, there would 
perhaps be no objection to those who get any fun out 
of it indulging in a scramble for superfluous wealth. 


If that is a person’s idea of a good time, let him amuse 
himself in that way and enjoy the extra benefits. It 
becomes a very different matter, however, when inordi- 
nate wealth is found alongside the most abject poverty. 
We therefore hold that until the fundamental neces- 
sities of a decent livelihood are guaranteed every man 
who desires to toil, the present extraordinary inequal- 
ities of wealth must be considered ungodly and im- 
moral. The talk of rugged individualism is utterly 
iniquitous. The unlimited and unrestrained exercise 
of private ownership without regard for social results 
cannot be tolerated. 


Class Struggle an Evil 
No religious philosophy of social justice could 
ever grant that a purely materialistic interpretation or 
economic formula will solve our problem. The class 
struggle which men have created in their scramble for 
wealth is only another of the evils that economic greed 
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has visited upon us. The sublime ideal of the unity of 
God must be translated concretely into an economic 
society where every individual has his inviolable rights 
above and beyond any investment of wealth. 

The statements in the foregoing paragraph need 
perhaps some added emphasis. Under the influence of 
Fascist propaganda the fallacy has been spread that 
the J ew, as a group, is Communistic. This has gone so 
far in the Fascist propaganda in America that in the 
list of “Red’ Jews published by some of these organi- 
zations are contained the names of men who have done 
nothing more radical in their lives than to support a 
conservative unemployment-insurance bill or old-age 
pensions. 

It is perfectly true that there are some Jewish 
Communists. It is also true that, because some of these 
Ji ewish Communists are quite aggressive, the impres- 

sion gets around, under the influence of anti-Semitic 
propaganda, that these few individuals typify the 
entire Jewish group. The majority of Jews are not 
Communistic for the simple reason that the majority 
of Jews are followers of the Jewish religion, and cannot 
accept a materialistic atheistic formula for social 
salvation. The social ideals espoused by most rabbis 
today are based on a religious faith that God desired 
fullness of life for every one of His creatures, and that 
when any portion of humanity interferes with this 
fullness of life for other men, condemning them to live 
amid privation and starvation, it becomes a matter of 
religious concern. If the effort to curb man’s greed is 
radical, then all true religion must be called radical. 


Sacredness of Individual Personality 


The central theme of any religious attitude con- 
cerning economic life must be the sacredness of the 
individual personality. Today we are used to talking 
of labor in the mass, forgetting that those masses are 
made up of millions of men and women and, alas, even 
today, despite the N. R. A., often children, who have 
the same hopes and aspirations, the same desires and 
longings, as their economic overlords. From a religious 
point of view, the humble fellow who digs in a ditch 
with a pick is just as important spiritually as the man 
in the polished office who issues orders for a corporation 
capitalized in hundreds of millions of dollars. If this 
humble fellow in the ditch is forced by the meagerness 
of his wage to live in a home whose environment is 
unhealthy and to deny his children a proper education 
and to be menaced by continual worries concerning 
food and clothing and doctor bills that prevent him 
from really developing the fullest possibilities of his 
nature as a man, the modern industrial set-up that is 
responsible for such conditions must be challenged. 
We have made the masses of our people slaves to 
machines. We have made the consideration of their 
lives as human beings secondary to our concern for 
the efficiency of the blind instruments of production. 
Socialized Judaism, speaking in the spirit of the 
ancient Hebrew prophets, denounces this state of 
affairs. 

I have expressed our attitude toward wealth, 
social organization and the economic structure in 
general. Out of these beliefs there flow the many con- 
crete opinions that the Jewish point of view holds with 
reference to problems that unfortunately are still in 
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the realm of controversy and debate. Certainly, no 
real champion of individual rights could ever question 
the right of collective bargaining. Yet, even today, 
when that right is theoretically granted by law, we 
find those who endeavor to frustrate it because they 
feel that it will interfere with the accumulation of 
their own profits. The New Deal, according to the 
latest tax returns, has almost doubled the number of 
millionaires over the preceding year. Big business 
avidly accepts these new opportunities for profit, yet 
in most instances continues to fight the New Deal’s 
socially just ideas regarding the rights of labor organi- 
zation. The New Deal has emphasized the value of 
trade organization for the mutual benefit of employers. 
These organizations existed even before the New Deal. 
Without further equivocation, workers must be given, 
not only in theory but in practice, the same inalienable 
rights as their employers to organize according to their 
own plan for their common good, and to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers through such honorable 
means as they may choose. 


Advocates Strike Arbitration 

In our present distorted economic life, strikes are 
unfortunately often the only method by which men at 
a job can register before the public the existence of 
unfair labor conditions. I do not question for a moment 
that there have been strikes which have been morally 
unjustified. I know, for example, of strikes that have 
arisen from foolish political controversy between 
laboring groups quarreling among themselves. The 
existence of instances of this sort, however, does not 
warrant the sweeping assertions that we often hear 
concerning the lack of justification of strikes in general. 
As a matter of fact, I know that powerful labor organi- 
zations often lament most bitterly the necessity for 
calling a strike. I cite the recent textile strike as a 
concrete example of this. Together with a representa- 
tive of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, I interviewed the executive board of the 
textile workers union just before the recent strike was 
called. They did not want the strike. They desired 
that an impartial board should be set up in which 
representatives of the employers and the union would 
select a third person, acceptable to both groups, who 
would decide finally all the issues involved. Those 
issues concerned themselves primarily with asking a 
man to take care of more looms than was physically 
possible and paying wages that were far below the 
living standard. I saw some of the pay envelopes. I 
know how desperately low those wages were. They 
were far less than the theoretical minimum laid down 
by the N. R. A. codes. And let me remind you that 
this N. R. A. minimum itself does not constitute a real 
living wage. The owners of the textile mills wrecked 
every opportunity for the peaceful settlement of that 
dispute by refusing to have any contact whatsoever 
with a union that hundreds of thousands of their 
workers had joined. We of the religious groups want 
to see an economic society in which strikes will be 
unnecessary, and in which any dispute will be settled 
by arbitration. It is not, however, until the basic right 
of labor organization is recognized that such a eondi- 
tion can be brought into actuality. 

Years ago, our Jewish rabbinical body recorded 
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itself in favor of unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, and sickness and disability insurance to 
protect the worker from poverty in event of accident. 
Nowadays, even conservative business groups, realizing 
that their whole economic life is crumbling at their 
feet, are coming to see the wisdom of social insurance. 
It is indeed unfortunate that the opinions of socially 
minded men and women and the exhortations of re- 
ligious leaders meant little or nothing to these indus- 
trial powers throughout the years, and that we had to 
experience our present tragic plight before they opened 
their eyes to the wisdom of social insurance. It might 
be well for these same industrial powers to consider 
seriously some of the other aspects of the program of 
social justice which, today, they brand as radical. It 
would be far better for them and for society at large 
to find justice in industrial life without the expense of 
the starvation and the privation of millions of human 
beings. 

One of the chief points that they might well con- 
sider without further delay is the question of hours 
of labor and days of rest. It is simple mathematical 
reasoning to understand that if we have, by our in- 
ventive genius, developed machines that displace 
workers from industry, we must lower the hours of 
labor of those who still remain, in order to assimilate 
the jobless. I do not know what the final mathematical 
solution will be. I do not know whether it will be a 
forty or thirty or even twenty-hour week. It depends, 
from one angle, on the inventive prowess of man in 
developing labor-saving machinery, and, from the 
other angle, on man’s inventive prowess in opening up 
new channels of work to absorb this new leisure time. 
Regardless of the developments of these factors, it is 
nevertheless the inalienable right of every man who 
would work to secure a job. The hours of labor must 
be scaled down until all the employable are absorbed 
into industry; and the rate of pay from those jobs, 
regardless of the number of hours, must be such as to 
enable a man to rear up a family decently. 


Decent Living Conditions Must Be Assured 

There are some who assert that we cannot main- 
tain our present profit system of economic life under 
such a state of affairs. That may be the case. To this, 
socialized religion has only one answer. Any economic 
system must be considered in terms of its success in 
achieving decent living conditions for every man and 
woman and child. Socialized religion is not blinded by 
phrases and slogans. The words “capitalism” or 
“socialism’’ neither delight nor affright us. We have 
no desire for the mere sake of creating unrest to agitate 
against the present economic society. We demand, 
however, that it show itself capable of meeting the 
requirements of basic human needs for all men if it is 
to continue in its present or in a modified form. If the 
acid test of the fulfilling of these human needs cannot 
be met without changing an economic order which 
rests on “profits,” that order must be democratically 
and progressively moulded without fear or prejudice 
until we reach a point where these fundamental rights 
of everyone to a decent life are fully met. 

Particularly at this moment, when the despairing 
masses of men may be led to trade their liberty under 
democracy for an illusory mess of Fascist pottage, we 


may mention our insistence on the necessity of safe- 
guarding civil rights. It would be a tragedy were the 
great American experiment in democracy to be washed 
up on the shores of Fascism. Miuillions of jobless men 
in America may be tempted by false promises under 
the spell of some demagogue as they have been tempted 
in other lands. The experience of the workers in those 
countries which have espoused Fascism should warn 
the suffering millions of America. Fascism, wherever 
it exists, has failed to improve the lot of those who toil. 
According to every set of statistics, it has made their 
economic life even worse than before. In both Italy 
and Germany, under Fascism, living costs have in- 
creased while wages have decreased. But, worst of all, 
it has taken away from the masses their fundamental 
right as human beings in the realm of labor organiza- 
tion and even of religion. 

Economic nationalism and bitter rivalry among 
nations are the natural outgrowth of the present cha- 
otic state of affairs. There can be no real world peace 
until there is real social justice. At the same time, no 
war can ever settle the problem of any people today. 
We therefore support the earnest efforts of those who 
oppose war for any reason whatsoever. We condemn 
the militarization of our schools. and colleges. We point 
to the long record of history where nations who imag- 
ined that they could preserve themselves by grand 
military power have crumbled in the dust, and we 
insist that on the basis of social righteousness alone 
can any nation hold its place in civilization. 

These social ideals, inspired by the tradition of 
Judaism applied to the modern sphere, are in remarka- 
ble harmony with the ideals of Catholic and Protestant 
groups. As a matter of fact, there is no area of human 
relationship which brings men more to a realization 
of the unity of religious thought than the field of social 
endeavor. The moral implications of jobless men, 
exploited workers, under-privileged families, find 
groups with differing theological bases working hand 
in hand in the name of religious ethics. 


(Copyright, 1935, N.C. J.C. News Service) 
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A WARRIOR’S PRAYER 
Pau! Lawrence Dunbar 


Long since, in sore distress, I heard one pray, 
“Lord, who prevailest, with resistless might, 
Ever from war and strife keep me away, 
My battles fight.” 


I know not if I play the Pharisee, 
And if my brother after all be right; 
. But mine shall be the warrior’s plea to Thee— 
Strength for the fight. 


I do not ask that Thou shalt front the fray, 
And drive the warring foeman from my sizht: 
I only ask, O Lord, by night, by day, 
Strength for the fight. 


When foes upon me press, let me not quail, 
Nor think to turn me into coward flight, 

I only ask, to make my arms prevail. 
Strength for the fight. 
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A. F. of L.---A Political Lobby 


Official Maneuvers for Power 
N. W. Lovely 


E officers and organizers of the A. F. of L., 
in their organization speeches and exhorta- 
tory and educational addresses designed to 
41 sell the service to the workingmen, promise 
to bring them better wages, shorter hours, better 
working conditions. To do this, of course, the A. F. 
of L. must have some power over industry, and to 
make their service more attractive they must increase 
that power. Their first method of obtaining such 
power was the strike, but that often proved to be a 
double-edged weapon, and very early they turned to 
political fields as a method of gaining power over the 
industries and bringing to the laborers what they had 
promised. Under Gompers they formed the traditional 
policy of “‘Vote for your friends and against your 
enemies,” becoming an aggressive political lobby and 
assuming the role of spokesmen for American labor. 
As such they sponsored and forwarded much progres- 
sive and intelligent labor legislation, especially in the 
state legislatures, but to some extent also in the 
federal government. 


Increased Aggressiveness 


Meanwhile they sought to increase their power 
and influence by building up membership, thereby 
increasing their power as a lobby and as a direct threat, 
through the use of the strike, to stubborn and abusive 
employers. Of course it was not long before they 
turned their lobbying power not only toward legisla- 
tion which bettered the social and economic condition 
of labor, but also toward legislation removing barriers 
and impediments which discouraged or prevented 
labor organization. They defended the right of labor 
to organize, that is the right of the A. F. of L. to 
increase its power over industry and its influence as a 
lobby. This was a legitimate and necessary course of 
action, quite in line with the methods of other business 
interests which regarded themselves of service to 
society and looked for fair and favorable treatment 
from the government. 

With the advent of the Roosevelt administration 

and the N. R. A., however, the A. F. of L. entered a 
new and more aggressive phase of lobbying. They 
wrote into legislation (especially Section 7a and the 
Wagener bill which so nearly became law) clauses which 
seemed to give governmental sanction and encourage- 
ment to laborers to join the A. F. of L. Through per- 
sonal influence or political pressure they obtained much 
favorable notice from officials high in government 
circles; and when General Hugh Johnson later asserted 
that A. F. of L. officials had ‘‘unconscionably oversold”’ 
- Section 7a he was probably forgetting his own Labor 
Day speech of 1933, and the speech at the critics’ 
festival in Washington, the week of March 12, 1934. 
In spite of this official endorsement, however, they did 
not receive under the N. R. A. codes the degree of 
power which they looked for; nor did they get the 
~ wages and hours and conditions of labor which they had 
recklessly promised to prospective members in the 


intensive organizing campaign of the summer and fall 
of 1933. Straight political lobbying had failed them— 
so they turned to a newly discovered weapon. 


United Textile Workers Strike 


They had learned that the success of the admin- 
istration was intimately dependent upon economic 
factors. In other days they had held up votes for 
political purposes, the strike as a weapon against 
individual firms; now they deliberately turned the 
threat of strike against the government. Industry after 
industry threatened a general walkout; and industry 
after industry accepted an agreement which gave some 
new influence on the Code Authority, or a labor board, 
to the officials of the A. F. of L. In no ease did the 
agreements involve a direct and immediate advantage 
to the worker; they merely added to the power of the 
A. F. of L. over industry, always with governmental 
intervention and through agencies invested with power 
from the federal government. In every case the agree- 
ment was reached over the opposition of a “rank and 
file’ group within the union which tried to break the 
control of the officials; and in every case the organiza- 
tion was strong enough to subjugate this popular 
clamor and leave the old officials in their places, 
masters of the increased influence which the agreement 
brought to the union. In one case the leaders were 
forced by a strong movement within the union to a 
different course. In the late spring of 1934 the U. T. W. 
accepted an agreement which involved representation 
on Code Authorities, and a series of investigations by 
boards responsible to the federal government. But 
the leaders could not hold the union in line, and, quite 
characteristically, chose to keep office by yielding to 
and appearing to lead the movement for direct action. 
Although ostensibly aimed at the manufacturers and 
the Code Authority, the strike call was issued with an 
eye to the November elections, and all the officials were 
in Washington during the large part of the strike, 
which was obviously political in nature. 

It is evident that the A. F. of L. is bringing both 
political and economic power to bear on the federal 
government, and, as I pointed out in my first paper, 
this power, resting in the hands of officials only re- 
motely responsible to the laborers themselves, is 
maintained by these officials through the employment 
of experienced demagogues who are responsible to no 
one but the officials. At present what power they have 
is being used to add more power to their organization, 
and only incidentally to better the lot of the laborer. 
Finally, it is not a corporate organization and there is 
no redress in court for violation of contract, no 
responsibility for personal or property damage in case 
of riot except as separate individuals. Usually the 
individuals prosecuted are the victims of specialized 
demagoguery, and seldom the demagogues themselves. 
Surely the labor of the country deserves a more re- 
sponsible, more adequate, and more representative 
expression than is afforded it by the A. F. of L. 
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LET’S SPLIT THE FOG 


PPARENTLY our esteemed friend, Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., has been hearing someone 
talk who has aroused his convictions. From 

his uneasy editorial chair he shouts in The Christian 
Leader for February 2, “Let the Split Come!” 

What split? The split between those “who think 
that the church is just a glorified social-service com- 
mission and those who know that religion is something 
more”; between those who think that the church must 
throw itself wholeheartedly behind a radical social 
program and those who think that the church should 
not attach itself to a political movement; between 
“the revolutionists” and “the evolutionists’; between 
those who think that “the age of theology is past and 
the age of service is here.”” If there must be a cleavage 
on this issue, says Dr. van Schaick, let it come: “It 
can’t come too soon.” For his part, he intends to 
stand his ground on the three propositions: “that re- 
ligion is more than reform of the social system, that 
reform of the social system does not need to involve 
destruction of the social system, and that in all the 
se we have to do ‘we are laborers together with 

od.’ ) 

We do not believe that any such parting of the 
ways is in the offing. True enough, there is some 
agitation stirring along lines approximating those 
which Dr. van Schaick states; and it has its signifi- 
cance. But any question of cleavage is, we think, 
premature. Those who are mentally and spiritually 
prepared at the present time to break loose from the 
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old moorings and pursue a radical social program 
would constitute only a chip, not a split. Furthermore, 
such a cleavage would take place not alone in the 
churches but simultaneously in every other area of our 
society. History has not formulated the issue to such 
a point as yet. The old order is beginning to heave, 
creak and groan; the hold of those who have held 
dominance is weakening; the principle of “‘individual- 
ism” is walking torn and bleeding amid the ruins it 
has created; the once lusty slogans, ideas, ideals and 
values of the modern economico-political order are 
becoming senile; the dissatisfied rumblings of the 
intelligentsia which Dr. van Schaick has heard are 
symptomatic of this; but we believe that the old 
regime will hold together for some years to come if it 
can avoid the strain of another world war. 

Nevertheless, this is not altogether a remote 
future matter. The process of fundamental social 
change is working in our midst. Certain things are 
being abandoned and are struggling to keep from 
being abandoned, and other things are struggling to 
be recognized. Organized religion must make some 
critical choices. It must choose on the side of historic 
destiny, if it is to play a part in the life of the future 
generations, if it is to play a vital part in contemporary 
life. 

Whatever choices the churches make will not be 
made on one definite dramatic occasion. There may 
easily come a time when a choice must be made which 
will split the religious ranks in two, but we do not see 
that time on the horizon. 

We agree heartily with Dr. van Schaick when he 
affirms that religion is ‘‘something more” than social 
reform. At the same time we believe that organized 
religion is going to live or die according to the choices 
it makes within the next half a century, let us say, 
on the subject of social issues. We believe this because | 
of the peculiar exigencies of the present epoch. Under 
other circumstances we can conceive of religion as 
having but minor traffic with social reform. 

We believe that there is no fundamental antithesis 
between “theology” and “service.” A living theology 
is a serving theology, is organic to its world. 

We believe that the distinction between evolution 
and revolution is unreal. Evolution inevitably becomes 
revolution. Revolution simply gives institutional form 
to what evolution comes, in time, to demand. Nor 
do we take any pleasure in hypnotizing ourselves 
with the proposition that society can be reformed 
without destruction. Both houses and social systems 
have to be destroyed to the extent that they are re- 
formed. 

We believe that the principle of collectivism as 
opposed to individualism, the principle of socialism 
as opposed to privatism, holds and supports the great 
values of humanity, and that our civilization must 
discover appropriate ways of embracing that principle, 
or go down in chaos. We believe, therefore, that re- 
ligion must make its choice on the side of that principle. 
We think it would be disastrous, however, for religion 
ever to identify itself completely with any given social 
program. Man must use social programs in his spirit- 
ual quest, but programs will always fall short of fully 
satisfying that quest. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 
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THE POWER OF DEMAGOGUES 


HE World Court has again been voted down by 
the United States! That was important news, 
and in spite of serious competition from New 

Jersey it made the front page—right-hand column, too. 
/ Once more, the United States government in boyish 
manner stands looking at the rest of the world and, 
' for no better reason than prompts most impish lads 
of nine, sticks out its official tongue. 

And Europe, perhaps not understanding the ways 
of little boys, especially when they come from Okla- 
homa and Michigan (did Babbitt come from Michi- 
- gan?), wonders why the United States should make 
' such an unbecoming gesture at a time when the world 
' so very much needs to act “grown up.” 

It was a most unfortunate gesture, and it was 
/ news. But are we thoroughly aware of what happened 
to us? That is more important than whether or not we 
_ joined the World Court. 

But what happened to us? All the intelligent 
_ people we knew—all the thoughtful historians, econo- 
| mists, political scientists, all the religious denomina- 
tional groups, ministerial unions, doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, everyone had been in favor of the United 
) States adherence to the World Court. But what 
| happened? That’s the important thing. 

A radio preaching priest, whom some have called 
a demagogue, a retired cowboy, who knows a great 
deal about throwing a rope, and a newspaper pub- 
_ lisher, who would see “‘red”’ and “‘yellow’’ on the snow- 
capped Swiss Alps—these three simultaneously told 
- the American people what to think and what to do. 

Now so far no one can object. Rope throwers 
have a right to speak and to tell people what to think. 
Priests have a duty to do so, and newspaper owners 
make money that way. 

But the people in a democracy! They have rights 
and duties too! 

The rights of all citizens in a democracy are 
balanced by duties. The right of freedom of thought is 
intended only for those who can think. The rights of 
freedom of conduct are only. for those who have a 
sense of social responsibility. We win liberty by 
fulfilling our social duties. 

A majority of the people in Germany have had 
their right to think taken away by the Goebbels’ 
propaganda machine. Party leaders are supposed to 
~ do the thinking for the people of Russia. 

But is American freedom and democracy to be 
sacrificed to demagogues merely because of plain 
intolerance and ignorance? 

The World Court vote was more than a naughty 
gesture. It was the most important indication in recent 
years of the power of demagogues over an unthinking 
people. 

Everett M. Baker. 


* * 


AN INDUSTRIAL COURT 


HE “right to strike” is no longer consonant with 
social progress. Time was when workers were 
so subject to pressure that their only resort to 

humane treatment was to organize for mutual pro- 
tection. The manager of a corporation, himself a 
‘“nion leader” and not the owner of the factory, had 


a decided advantage over the individual employee. 
When men agreed to stand by each other, the “labor 
union” came into existence. Workers assumed that, 
normally, they owned their jobs and could not be 
demoted or dismissed on terms unsatisfactory to 
themselves or to their group. The “right to strike” 
became the accepted mode of settling disputes. 

Unfortunately, the ‘‘walking delegate’’ came into 
being. In all too many instances he gave more evidence 
of wishing to keep his position than of attempting to 
ascertain the facts underlying differences of opinion 
between employers and employees. Employers grew 
to dislike these “walking delegates’ who had no 
personal interest in any given factory, and, recog- 
nizing the right of workers to organize, encouraged the 
formation of “company unions.”’ Further, a part of 
the issue came to be the “‘open’’ versus the ‘“‘closed’’ 
shop. This worked like a double-edged sword. On the 
one hand was the right of the individual to arrange 
his own terms of employment, which was usually 
agreeable to the employer, who had the advantage of 
easy dismissal. On the other hand, the ‘‘closed”’ shop 
led to abuses due to the arbitrary demands of unions. 
Without doubt no small part of the present disturb- 
ance in industrial circles is the determination of many 
employers to maintain the ‘‘open” shop. 

The situation is further complicated by the most 
important factor not yet brought out into the open 
for frank discussion. As one who has been called upon 
occasionally to attempt to effect settlement of dis- 
putes, I have been impressed by the disparity between 
the representatives of companies and those of unions. 
However sincere labor leaders may be, they are rarely 
the intellectual equal of company heads. It seems 
never to have occurred to workers that their chances 
of justice might be enhanced by selecting trained 
social-minded men of refinement who could talk 
across the table on a par with employers. While, 
theoretically, only the facts in the case and a high 
sense of decency should count, actually the human 
equation bulks large. 

But changes of this kind are probably too late. 
Social conditions have now reached a point when the 
“right to strike’ should be revoked Instead, an 
Industrial Court should be established, with power, 
for precisely the same reason that civil courts are 
invoked, namely, for the welfare of society. When 
disputes arose there would be a guarantee of legal 
settlement, including retroaction, in the event that 
voluntary agencies failed. The members of the court 
should be qualified for their work and as little subject 
to politics as is humanly possible. 

By some such procedure it seems most likely that 
the peace, order and welfare of society can best be 
effected. Since, by common agreement, the basic 
interests of employer and employee are identical, what 
reasonable objection could be raised by either side to 
coming abreast with the times and accepting a mode 
of adjustment at once dignified and intelligent? 

Ernest Caldecott. 


[Rabbi Israel in his article in this issue upholds the right of 
labor to strike. Mr. Caldecott believes that the right to strike 
should be revoked. The editor will welcome a discussion upon 
this important subject.] 
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SOME RECENT JEWISH LITERATURE 


BERYL D! 


World Jewry is searching its heart. With 
Job, Israel can say, ‘‘The arrows of the 
Almighty have pierced me, therefore are 
my words frenzied.” External pressure and 
internal confusion have inspired a good 
deal of literature this past year. Much 
of it is substantial, poised, and shows the 
Jew as maintaining his integrity even in this 
hysterical day; a good part of it is lacking 
in balance and wanting in proportion. 

Self-criticism has occupied a number of 
Jewish authors. Most of these works are 
disappointing. These avowedly critical 
diagnoses of Jewish life are essentially par- 
tisan pleas. The volume in this area that 
commands most attention for the moment 
is Rabbi Mordecai Kaplan’s “Judaism as a 
Civilization”” (Macmillan, $5.00). It is a 
substantial volume, displaying much re- 
search. The author interprets Judaism as a 
complete civilization rather than as a 
religion only, and would reorganize Jewish 
life on such a basis as to cultivate Jewish 
folk ways, mores, language, loyalty to 
Palestine as the national Jewish home, 
Hebrew as the Jewish vernacular, religion 
and all the rest that goes with a rounded 
civilization. 

Germany is, of course, on the mind of 
the Jew. Many volumes devoted to the 
plight of the Jew in Germany have ap- 
peared since the Nazis came into power. 
Most of these were written under the pres- 
sure of time and emotion. The most bal- 
anced book in the field appeared a month or 
two ago, “The Rise and Destiny of the 
German Jew,” by Jacob R. Marcus, pro- 
fessor of Jewish History at Hebrew Union 
College (Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, Cincinnati). The author takes 
a historic view of the tragedy and writes 
objectively. Its chapter on anti-Semitism 
will be of special interest to those who are 
disturbed by this menacing force. The 
present writer does not know any volume 
that approximates it in fairness. 

The infamous “Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion” have appeared in the news of the 
world in recent months by virtue of the 
trial now in progress at Berne. Herman 
Bernstein is revising his authentic little 
book, “The History of a Lie,” and it ought 
to be off the press shortly. The Bloch Pub- 
lishing Company announces a pamphlet by 
Benjamin W. Segal entitled ‘The Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion” ($.50). 

Those interested in Jewish religious lore 
will find “The Hasidic Anthology” by 
Louis I. Newman and Samuel Spitz (Mac- 
millan, $5.00), a copious compilation of 
tales, aphorisms, and homilies. The Hasidic 
movement brought color, cheer, and spon- 
taneity into Jewish life; the Hasidim re- 
belled against the drab and the legalistic. 
The movement has inspired a vast litera- 
ture. This anthology of some seven hun- 
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dred pages is a treasure of choice state- 
ments culled from the Hebrew, Yiddish, 
and German. Moses Gaster, the late Chief 
Rabbi of the Sephardic community of 
London, has enriched Jewish folk lore with 
the ‘“‘Ma’aseh Book” (Jewish Publication 
Society, $4.00). The tales and legends 
embodied in two small volumes are trans- 
lated from the Judeo-German, and afford 
charming reading to those who can see the 
life and thought of a people through its 
folk tales. 

More solid fare is offered in Jacob Z. 
Lauterbach’s ‘‘Mekilta,” a homiletic com- 
mentary to the book of Exodus (Jewish 
Publication Society, $3.00). The laws and 
legends of the earliest rabbinic masters are 
represented here. The author gives a care- 
fully edited Hebrew text and an accurate 
translation. The book is of importance to 
those interested in rabbinies, or in Jewish 
backgrounds to Christianity. Here should 
be listed, also, Herbert Danby’s transla- 
tion of the Mishnah (Oxford, $6.75), the 
first complete translation into English of 
this portion of the Talmud. The transla- 
tion has received high praise. Dr. Danby, 
Residentiary Canon of St. George’s Ca- 
thedral, Jerusalem, has manifested his skill 
as translator from the Hebrew with his 
translation of Joseph Klausner’s ‘Jesus 
of Nazareth’ (Bloch, $1.50). Solomon 
Grayzel’s “‘The Church and the Jews in the 
Thirteenth Century” (Dropsie College, 
$3.50), is invaluable for its well-edited 
church texts bearing upon the Jewish- 
Christian relations of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which was a turning point in the 
destiny of the Jew on the Continent. These 
documents throw a great deal of light on 
what a Christian scholar calls ‘‘the Chris- 
tian-Jewish tragedy.”’ In this connection, 
also, should be included Lee M. Friedman’s 
excellent study, ‘Robert Grosseteste’’ 
(Harvard University Press, $2.50). On the 
basis of a rare manuscript in Mr. Fried- 
man’s possession, the author gives us a 
picture of thirteenth-century England and 
the humanitarian work of the great church- 
man and first chancellor of Oxford, par- 
ticularly in his attitude to the Jews. 

Mr. Friedman has also enriched the field 
of American Jewish history with an absorb- 
ing volume on “Early American Jews” 
(Harvard University Press, $2.50). The 
book, the result of many years of research, 
gives vivid accounts of the Jewish settle- 
ments in Boston and New York especially, 
and recalls a number of picturesque Jewish 
personalities. The tragedies, pathos, per- 
sistence, of an expatriated people seeking a 
footing in a new world crowd the pages of 
Mr. Friedman’s book. 

For a reference volume on the contempo- 
rary Jewish world, the reader is referred to 
Dr. Arthur Ruppin’s “The Jews in the 


Modern World” (Macmillan, $5.00). Aj 
one-volume Jewish encyclopedia has ap-4 
peared. It is edited by Jacob de Haas# 
(Behrman’s Jewish Book Shop). | 

| 


The eight-hundredth anniversary o 
Maimonides will no doubt inspire con- 
siderable writing. Dr. Henry T. Schnitt- 
kind is translating from the German ‘‘Mai- 
monides, the Story of His Life and Genius,” 
by Dr. J. Munz. The book is considered jj 
the best biography of Maimonides. It willl 
be off the press in February. The volume} 
comes as the first of a new series, “The#l 
Jewish Book Shelf.” The aim of this series, 
the Winchell-Thomas Company announces, 
is to make available to the English reader 
the Jewish classics since the Talmud in 
attractive form and at popular prices. The 
publishers plan to issue five volumes a year 
representing every branch of literature. I 

In the field of biography at least one | 
title must be noted, “‘A Life of Menasseh |} 
ben Israel—Rabbi, Printer and Diplomat,” }} 
by Cecil Roth (Jewish Publication Society, | 
$2.00). Menasseh ben Israel it was who |} 
negotiated with Cromwell the return of the 
Jews to England. 

Invigorating as mountain air is Albert |} 
Einstein’s “The World as I See It’’ (Co- } 
vici Friede, $2.50). In an age of violence, rt 
passion, and brutality, Einstein’s mind 
is lofty and noble. The volume is a |} 
collection of short articles, letters and | 
fragments. Of special interest are the letters | 
between Professor Einstein and certain || 
German societies. In his reserve, self- 
respect, in his dignified refusal to bow his 
knee to Baal, we see the Jew at his best. | 

In the field of fiction the present writer | 
cannot qualify as guide. His friends, how- }| 
ever, are discussing Sholem Asch’s ‘“‘Sal- } 
vation” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50), 
which he has read and recommends to | 
those who seek a distinctive Jewish novel | 
with a Hasidic background. Jacob Wasser- | 
man’s “Kherkoven’s Third Existence” | 
(Liveright, $3.00), is the story of a turbu-_ 
lent soul that could not achieve harmony. 

Two volumes of poetry have released the | 
echoes of the Hebrew poets. One is, “A 
Harvest of Hebrew Verse,” by Harry H. 
Fein (Bruce Humphries, $2.00). The 
translator seeks to bring to the English | 
reader the genuine voices in modern 
Hebrew poetry. His translation is clear 
and charming. Another volume just off 
the press is, ‘Selected Poems of Moses ibn — 
Ezra” (Jewish Publication Society, $2.50), | 
translated by Solomon Solis-Cohen. Ibn | 
lizra, eleventh century, one of the gifted — 
sons of Israél during the Golden Age in | 
Spain, was a sensitive poet much harassed : 
by persecution and family troubles. We { 
might close with a stanza from this poet: || 
“Though hope be long deferred, + 

Though heart be faint, 

On God I wait, 

Unto whose mercy there is no restraint— 
And whose decree 

Can break the shackles and unbar the gate, 
And set the prisoner free.”’ 


! 
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“So Red the Rose,” by Stark Young 
“Scribners, $2.50), can be included in this 
ist only by some latitude of classification. 
“@Negro characters in this book are dimly 
‘fieen dwellers in the background, moved 
: bout in accordance with a foreordained 
@ullegory. Stark Young, a Mississippian by 
qbirth, has shown an ability to portray 
“onvincing folk speech and character in 
wome of his sketches, but this book is too 
fobviously a defence of the old order to 
‘Hermit any but the stereotyped obsequious 
jservant and the misled ingrates who wanted 
wreedom. William Veal, fidus Achales of the 
McGehee Clan, went to the battlefield of 
Shiloh and, in the dark, felt the hair of all 
she dead men “till he found Edward, he 
xnew him by his hair; you know how fine 
twas.” For this, and for burying the silver 
“rom thieving Yankee marauders, he is 
‘s\rewarded by a black coat with satin lapels, 
€ ya gold watch and chain from his masters, 
{vais picture on the bookjacket from the 
lf gublishers, and affection from Stark Young. 
}Except for the distinction of style, “So 
HRed the Rose” conforms to the usual book 
jon the antebellum South and the Civil 
War, written by those to the manor born, 
sjand appearing as regularly as a Confederate 
eunion. 
“Come In at the Door” (Smith and 
Haas, $2.50), is by another Mississippian, 
William March, whose ““Company K”’ was 
one of the best of the war novels. William 
«March writes in opposition to the moon- 
ilight and magnolia cult. Like Faulkner, 
whose terrain is northern Mississippi, 
“March writes realistically of the misery 
Band terror of the South, whether old or 
new. The narrative deals with Chester 
: ‘Hurry, whose father, Robert, has gone to 
‘seed in the spiritual wasteland of the delta 
country. Chester, a sensitive, groping boy, 
sees the hanging of his friend and teacher, 
7) Baptiste, an educated mulatto. The 
spectacle, for which he had been partly, 
though inadvertently, to blame, haunts 
him through a life which is filled with dis- 
Hillusionment and frustration. Although 
ichiefly a psychological study, the book 
‘indicts bitterly the degradation of life 
‘possible anywhere but observed by Mr. 
“March in his native Southland. In sardonic 
§ contrast to the actualities are the sweet and 
pretty musings of a spinster aunt living in 
dreams of a sweet and pretty past. The 
Negro characters in the book are faithfully 
transcribed and convincing. Mitty, who 
becomes Robert’s mistress, is an entirely 
new sort of Mammy; loyal, yet selfish, 
) superstitious but shrewd, she is a complex, 
| believable person, as are all the people in 
} the book. Baptiste, the educated Creole, 
‘to whom alone Robert might have turned 
/ for intellectual camaraderie and could not, 
aed Jim and Hattie show an obvious 


“presence of militant, 
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knowledge of Negro life and character. The 
book is original in construction, and bril- 
hant in execution. Mr. March is definitely 
a novelist to be reckoned with. 

L. S. Stribling is like William March 
in admitting that much of the vaunted 
aristocracy of the old South is pretense; 
he has committed lese majesty in ad- 
mitting that the South had a middle class. 
In “Unfinished Cathedral’? (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50), he concludes his trilogy 
upon the Vaiden family. In this book, 
Colonel Miltiades Vaiden sees some of his 
choice dreams shattered, although in the 
main it must be said that it is his children, 
and especially his mulatto children, whose 
teeth are set on edge. In “The Store”’ his 
son by the quadroon, Gracie Vaiden (his 
half-sister, by the way), is lynched. In this 
book, his grandson is one of the six Negroes 
taken from the train after an alleged rape. 
Mr. Stribling stretches the long arm of 
coincidence too far, but that does not 
invalidate this searching study of the New 
South during a boom, and its decline. As 
suggested, Mr. Stribling includes a fiction- 
alized version of the Scottsboro case. This 
is unfortunately abandoned half way in the 
book, but not before the author has ex- 
plicitly revealed the frame-up of legal 
lynching, and the indecency of Southern 
justice toward the Negro, about which 
preacher, realtor, lawyer, sheriff, and Tom, 
Dick, and Harry are unanimous. The 
intelligent Negroes 
in a hate-ridden Southern community is 
attested by Mr. Stribling in passing. This 
is news—not their presence, but their 
characterization; Southern parlance usually 
refers to Negroes with brains and courage 
as ‘“‘bad niggers” and, in so far as speech is 
concerned, lets it go at that. 

Mr. Stribling in his trilogy has dealt 
with the past and present of northern 
Alabama, with a realistic sociological 
approach. Carl Carmer, in ‘Stars Fell on 
Alabama” (Farrar and Rinehart, $3.00), 
approaches the entire state, as poet and 
dramatist, Coming from the North, Mr. 
Carmer is aware of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics that natives might never notice; 
having taught for years at the state uni- 
versity, he brings authority of documenta- 
tion. As a visitor, properly appreciative 
of hospitality, he is perhaps inclined to 
gloss over exploitation and injustice, but 
his book is by no means idyllic, and proba- 
bly caused pain to some of his hosts. He 
shows the dramatic contrasts, such as the 
widespread glorification of chastity and 
practice of lechery; of religion and murder; 
of paternalism and persecution. He is 
probably best on folk customs and songs. 
He covers the state from the Red Hills to 
the “Cajan” country, and truly evokes the 
quality of Alabama. The Negro is, of 


course, a component part of this total 
picture, and Mr. Carmer portrays him 
with sympathy and understanding. 

Assured and sympathetic though authors 
like Stribling and Carmer can be, it is still 
likely that portraiture of the Negro re- 
sembles the portraiture of any people, and 
therefore at its best must come from within 
rather than without. Zora Neale Hurston, 
in her first novel, shows that the Negro 
author is getting out of his apprenticeship 
in this portraiture. In her short stories 
and anthropological publications Miss 
Hurston has already revealed a wide and 
deep understanding of the folk Negro of 
her native Florida. In “Jonah’s Gourd 
Vine” (Lippincott, $2.00), she traces John 
Buddy, from his happy, though troublous 
boyhood, through his preaching career to 
his death. John-Buddy has too great a 
fondness for the sisters, and they for him. 
But the book is not an ‘Elmer Gantry,” 
the author sympathizes with the errant 
John too much for that. The mastery of 
folk-idiom and custom is clearly apparent; 
some of the dialogue cries for quotation. 
Full characterization and complete plausi- 
bility are not achieved, but the novel is 
more than local color, and has its high 
points of excellence. “Jonah’s Gourd 
Vine” is one of the best inside jobs yet 
done, and promises much for Miss Hurs- 
ton’s future. 

Whereas “Jonah’s Gourd Vine” casts 
only side glances at the bitter side of race 
relations, since the action is confined largely 
to an all-Negro community, Langston 
Hughes in “The Ways of White Folks” 
(Knopf, $2.50), takes a frontal view. With 
this book Mr. Hughes steps into the van of 
Negro short-story writers, especially now 
since the sudden death of Rudolph Fisher. 
These stories lay bare certain ways appar- 
ent to any close observer of race relations, 
but not frequently mentioned in best 
literary circles. Affectation, snobbishness, 
undeceiving condescension, intellectual dis- 
honesty, are lampooned as well as the more 
obvious examples of oppression. Mr. 
Hughes’s characters range on the white side 
from patrons of fads, professional Negro- 
philes, playboys who go native in the 
jungles of Harlem, to exploiters and 
lynchers; on the Negro side, from menials, 
janitors, laborers, to artists trained in 
Europe. The grasp of the American scene 
is sure; the method is one of sardonic irony 
or forthright humor. At times the reviewer 
feels that there is a weighing of the scales 
in favor of the Negro characters, that there 
is a stereotyping of white folk. There is, 
of course, a poetic justice in this reversal 
of procedure, but a writer of Mr. Hughes’s 
caliber does not need a questionable literary 
device. All of the stories, however, have 
their merits, and such a story as “Cora 
Unashamed” deserves its high critical 
reputation. Mr. Hughes aimed at treating 
nuances of interracial situations generally 
untouched; in this he has certainly suc 
ceeded. 
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Two plays of the year have likewise 
concentrated upon the abuse meted out 
to Negroes. The first of these, “They Shall 
Not Die,” by John Wexley (Knopf, $2.00), 
is a dramatization of the Scottsboro case. 
It is stirring and forceful, as it must be, 
since it sticks close to the record. The 
callousness of Southern sheriffs and turn- 
keys, the connivance of higher-ups in mob 
incitement (analyzed by Stribling in 
“Unfinished Cathedral’), the tragic farce 
of Southern courtrooms, the almost hope- 
less plight of the Negro in the law’s 
clutches, all of these are shown with the 
virile indignation to be expected from the 
author of the last mile. Mr. Wexley does 
not stop with an indictment of the bru- 
tality against Negroes. He shows the 
harshness of life experienced by the poor 
whites: the forcing of boys and girls to the 
hobo jungles, to thievery and prostitution; 
the warping of human beings into snarling 
tigers. The play is not flawless; in the 
production the prison set seemed too spick- 
and-span for what Kilby Prison was under- 
stood to be. The spokesman for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People is caricatured, for the 
quarrel between that organization and the 
International Labor Defence was hardly 
so one-sided as the script suggests. But 
from the almost unbearable first scene— 
the round-up of the hunted into the bullpen 
of a small town jailhouse—to the ringing 
challenge of the brilliant lawyer—‘“‘They 
shall not die!’’—the play has an intensity 
not often communicated in our theaters. 
“They Shall Not Die,” unfortunately, still 
has its timeliness; the boys are still in 
extreme jeopardy. 

“Stevedore,’”’ by Paul Peters and George 
Sklar (Covici Friede, $1.50), likewise shows 
how far American drama has gone in its 
depiction of the Negro character. It is 
miles away from the song-and-dance 
clowns of the minstrel shows, or the usual 
stereotypes, whether exotic primitives or 
background servants. In “Stevedore,”’ the 
Negro working class is represented as sub- 
jected to the usual ills of labor in addition 
to those of race. A white woman’s false 
charge of assault sets off the spark. Lonnie, 
a strapping young stevedore, groping his 
way toward an understanding of his handi- 
capped position and a consequent mili- 
tancy, is framed by the police and his 
employer, who work hand in hand. But 
in spite of Uncle Toms, such as Jim Veal 
(it is a refreshing coincidence to discover 
that the faithful servant in “So Red the 
Rose,” is likewise named Veal), this play 
is not one of defeat. Although white hood- 
lums go on a rampage through the N egro 
section, Lonnie and his fellows learn to 
strike back. Barricaded in the Negro 
section, the stevedores are reinforced by 
white union men, who have finally been 
convinced that the interests of the working 
class are identical and must supersede 
suicidal prejudice. The play is a full one. 
Comedy and tragedy, humor and bitter- 


ness, jostle each other. The life of the 
Negro section seems truthfully done. This 
is not to be wondered at, since Mr. Peters 
knows the New Orleans docks from the 
standpoint of a worker. His respect for 
the Negroes he got to know intimately 
carries over well in this vivid, gripping 
social drama. 

For intelligent comprehension of the 
American scene a reading of the books 
listed above should be extremely valuable. 


Annual Meetings of Churches 


Boston, Mass.—The treasurer’s report 
to members of the Bulfinch Place Chapel, 
given at the recent annual meeting, showed 
a small balance in the treasury, with all 
bills paid. Rev. Chester A. Drummond 
and Walter L. King were unanimously 
elected moderator and treasurer, respec- 
tively. 


Dorchester, Mass.—The First Parish 
Church held its annual meeting in January. 
The report of the treasurer showed that 
all bills for 19384 had been paid, leaving a 
surplus on hand of $452.33 as compared 
with a surplus of $346.50 a year ago. Dur- 
ing the year twenty-three new members 
were received into the church ,and twelve 
children were christened. Since the opening 
of the church year in September the record 
kept by members of the Laymen’s League 
showed an increase in attendance at the 
Sunday morning service ranging from 
fifteen to twenty-five percent; and the 
reports of the Sunday school showed a 
similar increase in its membership. 


Lincoln, Neb.—Officers elected at the 
recent annual meeting of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church were: president, Prof. E. E. 
Lackey; vice-president, Prof. F. E. Henzlik; 
secretary, Mrs. T. A. Kiesselbach; and 
treasurer, Donald Beach. Prof. N. A. 
Bengston, Mrs. Florence Shinn, Prof. H. O. 
Werner, Prof. August Molzer, and Paul 
Connell, were elected to the board of 
trustees. 


Lowell, Mass.—At the annual meetings 
of All Souls’ Church and All Souls’ Society 
held January 21, Charles H. Morse and 
Edward T. Wilder were elected clerk and 
treasurer, respectively, of the church. 
Haven G. Hill was elected clerk of the 
society, and Mr. Wilder treasurer, while 
Mrs. Ernest S. Merrill, Albert F. French, 
Woodbury F. Howard, Charles §. Proctor, 
and John C. Leggat, were elected to the 
standing committee. 


Newton Centre, Mass.—Dr. Frank W. 
Scott, Mrs. Frank L. Richardson, and 
Allison G. Cathron were elected to the 
executive committee of the Unitarian 
Church at the annual meeting January 18. 
Linnell E. Studley was chosen as clerk, and 
Walter T. Bryant as treasurer, while John 
Marshall was elected trustee. 


Northampton, Mass.—The annual 
meeting of the Second Congregational 


The Negro character shown is no long) 
the quaint artless philosopher, or the nag 
innocent whose antics are pleasant | 
contemplate as escape from an arduq 
world. But Uncle Ned has put down i} 
fiddle and his bow, and Uncle Rem 
weaves fables no longer for the ears 
young‘ marster.”’ These books tell of thqj 
children, and the world for them is ni 
entirely moonlight and magnolias. Perhaj| 
even Uncle Remus himself did not find it 


(Unitarian) Church was held Monda 
December 31. The reports of the treasu 
and the trustees showed that the churg 
had raised its full budget for the past yeé 
and had met its bills. The budget for 19: 
is practically all raised and the church fee 
greatly encouraged as to the future. The 
has been a marked increase both in churq} 
attendance and financial support. 


Providence, R. I.—At the annual mee 
ing of the Westminster Unitarian Chure}} 
held January 22, officers were elected 4 
follows: president, Newton P. Leona Hl 
vice-president, Arthur G. Singsen; trea# 
urer, Ellery Holbrook; and clerk, Granfie# 
Braids. Those elected to the board 
directors were: Mrs. W. H. Dyer, Williai 
O. Whipple, Mrs. Ellsworth Turner, Mrij 
Arthur Brownell, Wallace Tillingha 
Miss Eliza Manchester, Charles Redfe 
Mrs. Chester C. Barrows, John Elliso 
and Merwin G. Patten. 


Taunton, Mass.—Twenty-seven ne# 
members were taken into the First Paris 
Church at the annual meeting of th 
society, January 21. 


* ok 


COMMISSION OF APPRAISAL 


The Commission of Appraisal has bee 
getting under way since the beginning « 
the new year. An encouraging number c 
replies has come in as a result of the pre 
liminary questionnaire sent out to repre 
sentative Unitarians throughout the coun 
try. On the basis of this body of frest 
contemporary thinking, discussion outlin 
are being prepared for publication late it! 
March. Every Unitarian chureh in th} 
country will then be invited to join in tht 
discussion groups, and to communicate thi 
results to the Commission. on 

A series of discussions designed to tr} 
out the method and material so far as the | 
are in hand, has been undertaken in Unit 
Church, Montclair, N. J., upon the initie | 
tion of Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, ministe | 
The opening session on February 3 wai 
largely attended and enthusiastic. | 

Preliminary conferences with respect té 
discussion groups in metropolitan sectiont 
have been had with ministers in the Chi 
cago and Boston areas. 

The Commission’s next meeting hay 
been called for February 22 in Ney 
York. | 
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\:V. EDWIN H. WILSON 
‘| PROMINENT IN CHICAGO 
ANTI-VIVISECTION WAR 


) Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, minister of the 
pptird Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIl., is 
‘Heading figure on the side of the medical 
/Pentists of Chicago in their battle against 
ii2 renewed opposition by anti-vivisec- 
mists to the use of animals in scientific 
y This opposition is led by the 
}ll-known dancer, Irene Castle Mac- 
As secretary of the Liberal 
Association of Chicago, Mr. 
Gilson conducted a mail canvass of the 
7 d embership of the association. A prompt 
pression of opinion with no dissenting 
Yiite placed the association on record as 
voring the continuance, unhampered, of 
jentific medica! research, and hence as 
@posing the repeal of the ordinance under 
@hich the established research institutes 
i t Chicago obtain condemned, unclaimed 
Sliimals from the city pound. 
.} On January 14, a meeting of the associa- 
on was held at the College of Medicine 
the University of Illinois at which mov- 
lig pictures, slides and addresses illustrated 
je benefits to humanity through research 
ith animals, notably in the control of 
.abetes through the discovery of insulin, 
ad the control of rabies, diphtheria, 
nall-pox and other infectious diseases. 
lpeaking at this meeting Mr. Wilson said: 
By its opposition to science over many 
ears organized religion has a crime against 
rogress to atone for. What group should 
jiore appropriately take the leadership in 
Janis expiation than ours?” 
On Saturday afternoon, January 19, 
‘Ar. Wilson participated in a three-cor- 
S.ered panel discussion over radio station 
VGN on the anti-vivisection movement 
vith Professors Maurice Visscher and 
1 )r. Reed of the Department of Physiology 
Hf the University of Illinois, College of 
HMedicine. The controversy took on a 
‘ertain poignancy when Professor Ivy, 
}Northwestern University physiologist, had 
fis life threatened by two different parties 
yecause of his activities. 
_ Among those voting for the action of 
¢ she association were not only Universalist, 
Jnitarian, and Congregationalist ministers, 
out also the leader of the Chicago Ethical 
Society, several theological-school pro- 
fessors, a few modernist leaders such as 
Brest F. Tittle of the First Methodist 
Church of Evanston, IIl., the leader of the 
*Humanist Society of Chicago, and several 
independent, religious leaders: 


’ 


Ek 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 

9 Edward A. Pease of Suffield, Conn., has 
been elected captain of the winter sports 
\team. 

1 Members of the school attended the 
|monthly meeting of the local Women’s 
| Alliance February 6, when Winthrop M. 
}Southworth, Jr., field secretary of the 
‘Young People’s Religious Union, spoke. 


“Boys’ Day” was observed January 30. 
Sumner Stanley of New London, Conn., 
chairman of the student council, conducted 
chapel. All classes and study and detention 
periods were conducted by boys. The recre- 
ation activities that day were also in charge 
of the boys. In all twenty-eight different 
boys shared in this opportunity. 

* * 


SERVICE UTILIZING DANCES 
PERFORMED AT ANN ARBOR 


“Religion through the Ages,” was the 
theme of a service of poetry and dance held 
at the Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Sunday, January 20, at the hour of the 
regular church service. The largest con- 
gregation of the year was in attendance. 

The dance part of the program was 
made possible through the cooperation of 
Miss Emily White of the women’s physi- 
cal-education department of the University 
of Michigan. With her leadership, eight 
young women composed three dance 
numbers representing three stages of 
religion. Since Miss White adheres to the 
principles of the modern dance, none of 
the traditional poses or gestures were used 
to express the feelings of the dancers or the 
idea of the dance. 

The music for each of the three dances 
was specially selected and that for one of 
the numbers was composed for the occasion 
by Raymond Kondratowicz, a student in 
the school of music at the university. 

In his opening remarks, Rev. Harold P. 
Marley, minister of the church, pointed 
out the close relationship of religion and 
the dance in various stages of man’s his- 
tory. ‘Unlike some of the arts,” he said, 
“it has been misunderstood and sometimes 
repressed by waves of Puritanical zeal 
which failed to comprehend the desire of 
the spirit to express itself through body 
movement. Dancing in the church is not 
a desire $o engage in the bizarre, it is not a 
reversion or a mere historical pageant, but 
rather a sincere expression of life, which 
supplements mere auditory stimuli with 
visual enrichment. With movement inter- 
preting the truths which men feel, giving 
to them some motor experience which may 
take possession of their wills, we come into 
a most important and genuine phase of 
modern religious experience.” 

ae * 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


The next regular meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union will be held 
at the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., 
Monday, February 18. Supper will be 
served promptly at six o’clock. Miss Susan 
M. Andrews will address the general meet- 
ing at 7.15 p. m. on “The Service of Wor- 
ship.” Following that there will be three 
conference groups: “Primary and J unior,”’ 
led by Miss Mildred Widber; “The Junior 
Church,” led by Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass.; and “The 
Minister and Superintendent,” led by Rev. 
Ernest S. Meredith of Watertown, Mass. 

Caroline V. Everett. 


BANGOR, ME., LAYMEN HEAR 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR SPEAK 


Professor Reinhold Niebuhr of Union 
Theological Seminary was the guest speaker 
at the meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League of Bangor, Me., January 31. In 
discussing the relationship of the individual 
to society Professor Niebuhr said in part: 

“The individual is more social than most 
modern religion assumes. Yet he must ever 
be at war with society, for the individual 
always transcends society. As individuals 
we have the illusion that freedom is an 
absolute value. This is Bertrand Russell’s 
error in trying to keep an organic form like 
the family and still have absolute freedom. 
But life is not like that. ‘The family is 
organic and when the child comes into this 
organic group absolute freedom disappears. 

“Modern man is in revolt against free- 
dom. It takes two forms, Catholicism and 
a mechanistic Communism. One sees this 
in the Catholic T. S. Eliot and the prole- 
tarian Edmund Wilson, both intellectual 
leaders of distinction. The Communism 
of the intelligentsia has no political power, 
but it does have psychiatric value, for it 
proves man must have loyalties to some 
solidarity, some cause, some group. These 
men have lost their center of loyalty and 
are trying to find it. Men must have pre- 
suppositions, and they turn right to 
Catholicism or left to Communism to find 
some pre-suppositions. .... 

“Hitler and Mussolini as leaders of 
Fascist groups are trying with violence to 
hold on to certain fundamental organic 
unities of race, family, and state. It ex- 
presses itself in Freudian terms growing 
out of suppression. 

“Both Fascism and Catholicism are im- 
possible as modern guides. They bring 
death.”’ 


* %* 


MAINE MINISTERS MEET 


Ministers of Unitarian churches in 
Maine gathered January 28-February 1, 
in Bangor, Me., to hold several joint study 
sessions on problems of religious and social 
importance and to attend lectures at 
Bangor Theological Seminary during con- 
vocation. The papers read at the meeting 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union of 
Greenfield, Mass., last September were 
read and discussed, and plans were made 
for a week of discussion at Castine, Me., in 
June, when all Unitarian men in the state 
will be invited to attend. Rev. Randall 
Hilton of Castine, chairman, Rev. George 
Riley of Ellsworth, and Rev. Stephen Hole 
Fritchman of Bangor were named a com- 
mittee on the retreat. 

Those present in Bangor were: Mr. 
Hilton, Mr. Riley, Rev. Howard Matson of 
Houlton, Rev. Lawrence Abbott of Water- 
ville, Rev. Benjamin Clark of Calais, Rev. 
Ward Clarke of Saco, Rev. Richard Hall 
of Kennebunk, and Mr. Fritchman. The 
group attended in a body the Bangor 
Unitarian Laymen’s League supper for 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, January 31. 
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WILLIAM B. RICE ORDAINED 
AND INSTALLED AT DOVER 


The old First Parish Church in Dover, 
Mass., was filled, despite a snowstorm, on 
Sunday, January 20, for the ordination of 
William Brooks Rice. 

Neighboring churches were represented 
by ministers and lay delegates at an Ordi- 
nation Council held in the parish house 
previous to the public ceremony. John VY. 
Schaffner, Jr., the clerk of the parish, 
called the meeting to order and Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, was chosen as 
moderator. Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham 
of Canton, Mass., was chosen as scribe. 
Dr. Cornish explained the purpose of the 
meeting and reported that Mr. Rice had 
been accepted by the Fellowship Com- 
mittee. Mr. Schaffner reported that Mr. 
Rice had been duly called by the parish, 
and numerous delegates spoke in favor 
of Mr. Rice’s ordination. Henry B. Hill 
brought greetings from Mr. Rice’s first 
parish in Francestown, N. H., and Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner, dean of Tufts College 
School of Religion gave his educational 
background. Greetings were read from the 
various churches. 

Following the time-honored custom, the 
candidate was questioned by the delegates 
and, his answers being satisfactory, the 
council voted to approve his ordination. 

The service was held in the church with 
Dr. Cornish continuing as moderator. 
Rev. Dana McL. Greeley of Concord, 
N. H., gave the prayer of ordination. Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., gave the charge to the minister and 
Dr. Cornish gave the welcome to the 
Fellowship. A congregational hymn closed 
the simple but impressive service. 

Dean Skinner opened the service of 
installation with a powerful sermon, choos- 
ing “Fight the Good Fight” as his topic. 
He pointed out the need of an aroused and 
intelligent people and a consecrated and 
alert ministry to cope with the distressing 
problems facing the liberal church. Follow- 
ing the sermon, the Waltham Choristers 
sang Beethoven’s ‘“The Heavens are De- 
claring.”’ Mr. Schaffner read the service 
of installation and Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge of Dedham, Mass., gave the charge 
to the congregation. Rev. Fosdick Harrison 
of the Evangelical Congregational Church 
of Dover welcomed Mr. Rice to the com- 
munity, and the newly installed minister 
gave the benediction. 

After the service, the Dover Branch 
Alliance entertained over a hundred guests 
and delegates at a tea in the parish house, 


which was decorated for the occasion. 
* * 


ALLIANCE PRESIDENTS MEET 


The annual meeting of the Channing 
Federation of presidents and secretaries 
of the General Alliance was held in Fall 
River, Mass., with the Women’s Alliance 
of the First Unitarian Parish, on January 
23% 


There was the usual discussion of the 
activities and problems of the Alliance 
branches belonging to the federation, and 
Mrs. David W. Beaman of New Bedford, 
Mass., gave a most interesting account of 
her travels last summer in Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Denmark and 
Holland. 

Bernice M. Keeney. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


At the recent city elections in New 
Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
minister of the First Congregational 
Society (Unitarian), was elected a member 
of the school board. 


Miss Edith Hapgood of Montelair, N. J., 
who has been a teacher in the church school 
of Unity Church for a number of years, and 
who served as a trustee of the society for 
three years, is moving to Keene, N. H., 
where she will make her home. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, gave twelve addresses to members 
of the student body and of the faculty 
of the University of Missouri during the 
observance of the annual Religious Em- 
phasis Week at that institution January 29 
to February 2. During March, he will give 
similar addresses at Smith College. 

Rev. George S. Cooke of Northampton, 
Mass., will be the speaker before the 
Women’s Alliance of Fitchburg, Mass., on 
“Local Guest Day,” Tuesday, February 19. 
Mr. Cooke will take as his subject: 
“Palestine Today.” 


The Jennie Sesnan medal for the best 
landscape shown in the 130th annual exhi- 
bition of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia, Pa., was 
awarded to Jonas Lie, president of the 
National Academy of Design, for his paint- 
ing entitled, “‘Snow.”’ Mr. Lie, who came 
to this country from Norway at the age 
of thirteen, is a member of All Souls’ 
Church, Plainfield, N. J., and in 1930 a 
memorial painting by him to his wife was 
given to that church by his daughter. In 
1929 he received the Carnegie Award from 
the National Academy of Design, and his 
memorial paintings to General Goethals 
hang at the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. Mr. Lie’s home is now 
in New York, N. Y. 


* * 


MRS. ISABELLA DEWEY MOSELEY 


Mrs. Isabella Dewey Moseley, a life 
member of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and for fifty-one years a member 
of the Second Congregational Church, 
Northampton, Mass., died J anuary 21. 
Mrs. Moseley, who was a member of the 
First Parish in Roxbury, Mass., before she 
moved to Northampton, had always been 
an active church member. At the time of 
the destruction of the N orthampton church 
by fire she was instrumental in raising funds 
for the construction of the present building, 
and in her will the church was left the sum 
of $500. 


MERGER WITH Y. P. C. U. URGE) 


A resolution advocating the immediatj 
merger of the Young People’s Religiouj| 
Union and the Young People’s Christiag 
Union was adopted by the mid-winte#/ 
conference of the Essex Federation, ig} 
session at North Andover, Mass., January) 
26 and 27. The action was taken afte# 
consideration of facts as presented by) 
officers of the national Y. P. R. U., and on} 
the basis of recent experience in coopera}} 
tion with the North Shore League of thd 
Y. P. C. U., which is the body of thaw 
organization corresponding to the federa,j 
tion. 


} 


* * 


CHURCHES AND SOCIAL HYGIENE 


The American Social Hygiene Associa 
tion is planning for the near future, proba-| 
bly the month of May, a special number of 
the Journal of Social Hygiene on ‘‘Sociall 
Hygiene and the Churches.”’ The contents, 
concerning which details will appear later, 
will include articles and items of practical 
value for pastors, church leaders, and otherss) 
dealing with social-hygiene problems asi 
they arise in church groups as a sectiony 
of the community. Pending completiaal 

| 


of the table of contents, the editors will be 
glad to receive suggestions regarding 
material to be included. Suggestions should 
be sent to the Journal of Social Hygiene, |\ 
50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Of existing social hygiene literature, the} 
Association recommends the following as# 
being among the publications of special} 
assistance: 


Books: 


“Men, Women and God.” A. H. Gray, 
New York, Doran 1923. 189 pp. $1.50. 
New York, Association Press, 1923. 85 
cents. | 
“Parenthood and the Character Train- 
ing of Children.” T. W. Galloway. 
New York. The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 192757225 pp. S100" 


Pamphlets: 


“Ts There a Formula for Sex Education?” } 
5 cents, Pub. No. 778. 

“Why Be Faithful in Marriage.” <A 
reply to Bertrand Russell. Henry Neu- 
mann. 10 cents, 

“Education for Marriage,” Max J. 
Exner. Pub. No. 692. 10 cents. 
“Bethrothal.” Paul Popenoe. Pub. No. 
902. 10 cents. 

“An Adventure in Defeating Divorce.” 
Bernard C. Clausen. Pub. 877. 5 cents. 
“The Church’s Opportunity in Family 
and Parent Education.” Int’l Council 
of Religious Education. Bulletin No. 
420. 10 cents. 
“The Spiritual Training of Children.” 
Luther A. Weigel. 10 cents. : 


i 


All of these publications may be secured 
through the Association. For more ex- 
tended lists ask for Pub. No. 793, Agi 
Classified List of Social Hygiene Pamphiets, 
and Pub. No. 903, Books on Social Hugiene. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


j-verett M. Baker is minister of the West- 
n minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 


a) R. I. 


i 
| prerling A. Brown is professor of English 
‘j, at Howard University, and is author of 
“Southern Road.” 


h irnest Caldecott is minister of the First 
.{ Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 


\3eryl D. Cohon is educational director 
‘jy; at Temple Israel, Boston, Mass. 


Widward L. Israel is rabbi of Har Sinai 
) Congregation, Baltimore, Md. He has 
been chairman of the Commission on 
4 Social Justice of the Central Conference 
(m& of American Rabbis since 1927, is 
| president of the Seaboard Region Zion- 
| ists Organization of America, and is a 
member and officer of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians, the 
National Conference for the Prevention 
of War, the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, the Christian Social Justice 
Fund, and of other organizations. 


“@Rayford W. Logan is professor of history 
at Atlanta University, after holding a 
similar position at Virginia Union 
University from 1925-1930. He observes 
the plight of the Negro against a back- 
ground of travel in the North, and six 
years in Europe where he had oppor- 
tunity to see and study the problems 
of other submerged groups in England, 

France, Spain, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Portugal. He was 
in Haiti in 1926 and again in 1934, and 
was in Cuba at the height of the revo- 
lution in 1933. He has contributed 
articles to The Journal of Negro History, 
The Journal of Negro Education, The 
World Tomorrow, The Crisis, Opportunity, 
The Southern Workman, The Inter- 
collegian and Far Horizons, and to The 
Christian Register. 


) N. W. Lovely is minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Franklin, N. H. Last year he 
was an officer of the local union 1783 of 
the U. T. W. of A., secretary of the 
Narrow Fabrics Council and an official 
organizer of U. T. W. of A. for several 
months. 


ul: Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 
the Universalist Church, Middletown, 
INGRS 


CHURCH NOTES 
Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-four new mem- 
4 bers were received by the People’s Church 
} at the service, Sunday, January 6. 


Stockton, Calif.—Beginning with the 
@ service Sunday, February 3, the First 
1 Unitarian Church changed the time of its 
4 regular service from 11 a. m. to pers 


Worcester, Mass.—Highty-three mem- 
bers of the church school of the First 
| Unitarian Church have been perfect in 

attendance since October. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Feb. 19-21, Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, D. D., First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 


Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


PUPIL NURSES WANTED. The Maternity Hos- 
pital connected with the Talitha Cumi Home, 215 
Forest Hills Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., offers to 
young women of good standing a year’s training, 
which should equip them to do attendant nursing. 
References required. Apply in writing to Head Nurse. 


FOR RENT.—Seal Harbor, Me. Summer cottage 
near Acadia Park, among pines five minutes’ walk 
from ocean. Six bedrooms, two baths, broad piazza 
and baleony. Electricity. Rate reasonable. Professor 
Joseph Allen, 9 Myrtle Street, White Plains, N. Y. 


LEAGUE MEETING IN MILWAUKEE 


The 1935 Mid-Western convention of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League is to be 
held at the First Unitarian Church in 
Milwaukee, Wis., Saturday and Sunday, 
March 30 and 31. Toward the close of last 
year’s convention in Chicago, Ill., the 
Milwaukee chapter of the League issued a 
cordial invitation, and other Mid-Western 
chapters later offered their hospitality, but 
a majority of chapters indicating a prefer- 
ence as to place voted for Milwaukee. 

“TLiberalism’s New Battle Fronts” is to 
be the general theme of the meetings. 
Once the Unitarian teaching of the po- 
tential worth of man was arrayed against 
the dogma of human depravity, and its 
method of freedom and democracy chal- 
lenged ecclesiastical authority. In certain 
places these battle fronts remain and the 
fight must go on. But today largely the 
Unitarian doctrine of man faces the 
“utilitarianism” of Joseph Wood Krutch 
and others who place a low estimate on 
humanity’s ability to achieve ideals, and 
its democratic genius is menaced by modern 
blood and iron dictatorships, which en- 
slave the human spirit, regardless of their 
benevolent intent. This is the situation 
which, through addresses and discussions, 
the laymen will consider at Milwaukee. 


SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME! 


The Masterpiece of Literature 
B Call, or send for catalog 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m., Station WSMK, 1380 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, minister. Sundays, 10.45 
a.m. Station WLLH., 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEYV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


y 
QR ie 
| Local and Suburban |f 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 
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Pleasantries 


Little two-year-old Jack was ill. The 
doctor was called in, and prescribed some 


medicine to be given in teaspoonful doses | 


every hour. He was told the next day that 
the medicine was finished, and a further 
supply was required. 

“Tmpossible!”’ he declared. 
teaspoonful doses only!” 

“Yes,” returned the mother of this 
spoiled darling. ‘I know that, but you see, 
doctor, his granny, nurse and I have each 
had to take a teaspoonful, too, every time, 
before we could get baby to take it!’— 
Exchange. 


“T ordered 


* * 


Marjory was visiting her Uncle Frank, 
who had a very handsome Manx cat. She 
looked at it in a puzzled way, and finally 
got up and walked slowly around it. 

“Well, Marjory,” said Uncle Frank, 
“how do you like Bobby?” 

“TI don’t like it,” replied Marjory, ‘it 


isn’t finished.””—Christian Science Monitor. 
* * 


’ 


“Sonny,” said the dietetic mother, ‘“‘do 
you want mamma to tell Santa Claus to 
stay away from here? Then eat your 
spinach.” 

“All right,” sighed the modern child, 
“only it sounds like blackmail to me.”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

A man who disappeared while shopping 
with his wife turned up at his home a 
fortnight later. In the meantime the 
anxious lady had enlisted the help of the 
authorities in having several bargain base- 
ments dragged.—_The Humorist (London). 


Sea-going Wife: ‘I got big-hearted this 
morning and gave a bum five dollars.” 

2d Ditto: “What did your husband say 
about it?” 

S. W.: “Thanks.”— U.S. S. Arkansas 
Arklite. 

Teacher: “Robert, if you are always very 
kind and polite to all your playmates, 
what will they think of you?” 

Robert: “Some of ’em would think they 
could lick me!’”’—Chicago Daily News. 

* * 

The death of Allen occurred last De- 
cember. He has been held in the county 
jail since that time. At the commencement 
of his trail he seemed calm and composed. 
—San Rafael (Calif.) News. 

otk 


She: “Anybody would think that I was 
nothing but a cook in this household!”’ 

He: “Not after eating a meal here!”’— 
Toronto Orange Sentinel. 

* * 

“Strong, well-built men make amiable 
husbands,” states a writer. So do strong, 
well-built women.— Punch (London). 

I can will tall not learn this beast 
language.— Pupil in an  English-for- 
foreigners class, Chicago. 
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DIREC Tl Ox 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and 
and abroad. 


religious liberty at home 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif, 


gIHE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


i 


to chapters. . 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide) 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 


Chicago 
NES CHAPTERS organized. . . . Many 
dormant chapters revived. . . . More vol- 


unteer field men recruited tor counselling service 
. - More demands for League 
services. . . . 


Because our work is steadily increasing the need is greater 
than ever for generous contributions from our members 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five | 
years of age or over, who have had at least twenty 


years of active service in our fellowship. 
Additional bequests and annual contributions from 
churches or friends are much needed. 

Please send contributions promptly to the 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


In Response to Repeated Suggestions 


Introducing piss 


The Register 
To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Prrsca: enter my subscription at your 


Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 
dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


